








OREGON STATISTICAL 
REVIEW, JUNE 1959 


(For details see pp. 3-4) 


e Bank debits in Oregon during June continued 
to reflect highly improved business conditions, with 
a 16.2 per cent state-wide gain over June 1958. All 
areas of the state had increases with southwestern 
Oregon showing the highest percentage gain, with 
a 36 per cent jump. Total state debits were 3.5 per 
cent above the level of May 1959. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing June rose 2.6 per cent above the level of June 
1958. This was a slight fall in food and kindred 
products, but the manufacturing sector showed a 
year-to-year increase of 6 per cent. With contract 
construction falling slightly behind its June 1958 
level, the nonmanufacturing sector gained only 1.2 
per cent over last year. Total nonagricultural em- 
ployment was also 2.9 per cent above its May 1959 
level, with every sector except government showing 
gains over the previous month. 


e The average weekly earnings of production 
workers in nonagricultural industry in Oregon 
dipped to $96.36 in June 1959 from a record level 
of $98.30 attained in May 1959. The current aver- 
age still remained well above the June 1958 aver- 
age earnings of $91.19. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest in June was 9 per cent 
above average weekly production in June 1958. The 
latest production figures were also 1.2 per cent 
above May 1958. New orders, however, fell 9 per 
cent below the weekly average of June 1958, while 
shipments showed a rise of 3.4 per cent. Year-to- 
year changes, as of the end of June, show unfilled 
orders in 1959 1.5 per cent higher than in 1958 and 
the lumber inventory 18 per cent below 1958 levels. 


e Construction contracts awarded in Oregon 
during May 1959 were 16 per cent below the value 
of those awarded in May 1958. Year-to-year de- 
clines of more than 25 per cent in nonresidential 
and public works and utilities construction over- 
came an 8 per cent rise in residential construction. 
All categories, however, joined in a seasonal rise to 
bring the current month’s total 33 per cent above 
April 1959. For the first five months of 1959, Ore- 
gon’s total value of building contracts, exclusive of 
public works and utilities, was 12 per cent below 
the comparable period of 1958. This decline was 
due primarily to a fall in nonresidential construc- 
tion; residential construction gained 28 per cent in 
the year-to-year comparison of cumulative totals. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from farm products marketed (government 
payments excluded), fell 2 per cent in May 1959 
relative to May 1958. Crop marketings accounted 
for the decline; there was a slight rise in receipts 
from sales of livestock. Cumulative five-month 
totals show 1959 income 4.5 per cent above the 1958 
total. 








In Electronic Data Processing 


By JOHN W. SOHA 


Associate Professor of Accounting, University of Oregon 


Schools of business have been lagging behind business associa- 
tions and firms in the study of the potential uses of electronic digital 
computers. With increasing momentum business firms are using 
computers and probing for new methods and applications; schools 
of business have evidently been content to follow, with their facul- 
ties viewing computers as so much hardware and slow to learn their 
significance. Perhaps the quest for economies, as well as the need 
for better and more timely information, forced business firms to 
undertake this leadership, while schools may not have felt this 
pressure. 

The electronic digital computer is being used today in processing 
business data in terms of a new concept called an “integrated sys- 
tem.” This concept views the information requirements and pro- 
cessing of data for the business as a whole. rather than for seg- 
ments or divisions only. The computer is also used in the solution 
of engineering-type problems, as a teaching technique in simulating 
real-life business situations, and as a supporting tool for a variety 
of management-science techniques called “operations analysis.” 

Recently, schools throughout the country have been hurrying to 
catch up. Courses with such magic words as “data processing” and 
“operations analysis’ are now in vogue. In the hustle and bustle of 
throwing these courses together, there is danger that they will be 
conceived at too vocational and ephemeral a level. Schools of busi- 
ness should not only catch up: they should take a hard look at their 
courses and become leaders in research methodology. It has been 
asserted that methodology in data processing is lagging behind 
technological progress in the design and engineering of electronic 
equipment. There is a great need for research into new uses and 
applications of modern electronic data processing machines, for the 
collection and processing of business data as well as the solution of 
business problems. Schools of business must become increasingly 
concerned with this. 

The first electronic digital computer, called the Mark I, was com- 
pleted and put into operation at the Harvard Computation Labora- 
tory in 1944. One of the first companies to order a large-scale com- 
puter, for commercial application to such functions as premium 
billing, was the Franklin Life Insurance Company, which ordered 
a Univac in June 1952. General Electric Company, a pioneer in the 
use of computers, ordered a Univac in August 1953, and became the 
first company to secure a large-scale, high-speed, electronic data- 
processing machine for daily cycle business operations. GE was 
also the first company to place a payroll job on an electronic com- 
puter, and the first to initiate a plan for an integrated accounting 
operation utilizing electronic equipment for material control, gen- 
eral and cost accounting, billing, marketing activities, budgets and 
operating forecasts, production scheduling, and engineering calcu- 
lations. Numerous applications have been accomplished by other 
users, such as the seat-reservation control system of American Air- 
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lines, the management reporting system of Allstate Insur- 
ance Company, the integrated accounting operations of 
International Harvester Company, and the centralized 
data-processing operations of Sylvania Electric Company. 

The number of electronic digital computers has roughly 
doubled every year since their invention. The number of 
people concerned with their production and use has grown 
at a similar rate. It has been estimated that in 1957 there 
were about 200 large and 700 medium-scale machines in- 
stalled in this country. At the present time, the number 
of large and medium-scale computers in operation may be 
roughly estimated as being in excess of 2,500. In the state 
of Oregon there are now in operation about eight or nine 
electronic digital computers of the medium-scale class. 
These local installations are being used for such functions 
as updating commercial bank customers’ accounts, serv- 
icing public utility customers’ accounts, solving engineer- 
ing-type problems, data processing for insurance com- 
panies, and computing in connection with research ac- 
tivities. 

There is now a large body of literature, a growing num- 
ber of machine manufacturers, an outcropping of data- 
processing service bureaus and consulting firms, an in- 
creasing number of “canned” library program routines, a 
body of specialized jargon some of which is ambiguous to 
the reader, an increasing number of professional societies, 
a large number of technical institutes and conferences, and 
some accepted classifications of occupational positions 
(coder, programmer, analyst, machine operator, etc. ). The 
field has probably had more than a reasonable share of 
exaggerated reports concerning the nature and significance 
of computers, including their merits and limitations. The 
success attributed to some electronic data-processing in- 
stallations might better have been credited to other fac- 
tors, such as work simplification, improvement in forms 
design and control, elimination of useless reports and paper 
work, and streamlining of work flow, all of which can be 
accomplished, in part at least, without the use of machines. 
On the other hand, the requirements of electronic systems 
have inspired managements to a careful review of their 
present methods, with resulting saving and improved 
efficiencies. 

In light of these rapid developments, schools of business 
must decide, in terms of their own long-run objectives, 
what aspects of this new field are to be included in their 
curricula. In making this decision it might be recognized 
that there are at least three classes of students interested, 
in varying degree, in these new developments. One group 
will be those students planning to become specialists in 
data-processing systems analysis. A second group will be 
our future business managers and administrators who must 
be prepared, on a minimal basis, to understand the uses and 
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significance of new management tools and techniques. A 
third group, to meet a great need, might be interested in 
business research, such as the development of methodology, 
construction of decision-making models, and research into 
the information requirements of business. It has been said 
that “50 per cent of the costs of running our economy are 
information costs. No other field offers such concentrated 
improvement as does information analysis—and yet, it is 
only now that formal approaches are starting to appear.” 

~ A recent survey of 143 institutions of higher learning 
in the United States reveals that about 109 schools offer 
at least one formal course in business-data processing.” 
About six of these offer a bachelor’s or master’s degree in 
data processing. Over 100 universities and colleges either 
own, rent, or have computing facilities available for their 
use. 

In June 1956, a contract was signed by U.C.L.A. and IBM 
to organize the Western Data Processing Center, the na- 
tion’s first university computing center organized spe- 
cifically to support education and research in the field of 
business data processing. The Center has as its basic sup- 
port funds appropriated by the regents of the University 
of California and a generous grant from IBM. IBM has 
also provided free use of data-processing machines and 
substantial funds for IBM research assistant and research 
associate appointments. The WDPC serves not only the 
institution in which it is located, but universities and 
colleges located in the eleven western states and Hawaii as 
well. These participating institutions have the full right 
to utilize the facilities of the Center without charge and to 
participate in the educational and research programs 
offered by the WDPC. 

To date, over 45 institutions have elected to join in this 
endeavor. One of these is the University of Oregon, which 
is participating in the use of machine facilities as well as 
the educational and research programs of the Center. 

Through a new course entitled “Management Informa- 
tion Systems,” students in the School of Business Adminis- 
tration at the University of Oregon are being introduced to 
modern techniques and methodology in the collection and 
processing of business data. The course covers such major 
topics as principles of systems design, forms design and 
control, and the programming of machines and personnel. 
Attention is focused on the two-fold problem of determin- 
ing management’s needs for information in the business 
entity and planning as well as implementing an appropriate 
system for fulfilling these needs. In all data-processing 
systems the operations to be performed usually involve one 
or more of the following routines, either singly or in com- 
bination with others: classifying, sorting, calculating, 
summarizing, recording, and communicating. 

To determine the information needs of management, it 
is necessary to ascertain what data are required, by whom 
they are needed, and when, where, and in what form they 
must be furnished. One of the most difficult of these usually 
is the first—reaching agreement on the data required. For 
this reason, students are continually reminded that there 
is considerable room for research and investigation into 





1 In a talk by Adrian McDonough, Director of the Taylor Man- 
agement Laboratory, Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania. 

* Training for Automation in Our Co!leges and Universities, by 
E. Dana Gibson, professor of office management, San Diego State 
College. 
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the problem of determining what kind of information is 
needed to run a business. 

Planning and implementing an information system in- 
volves the determination of where, when, by whom, and 
in what manner the data are to be processed. In settling 
these questions, it is necessary to consider organization 
for data processing and the choice of data-processing 
methods. In general, there are manual, mechanical, and 
electronic methods, or some combination of these, to con- 
sider. Since electronic computers have been glamorized, 
students must be reminded that simple manual and me- 
chanical methods might better serve a particular business. 

A major part of the University of Oregon systems 
course is devoted to the uses of punch-card machines and 
electronic computers. A new concept, that of an “integrated 
system, views the data collection and processing require- 
ments of the business as a whole, rather than the require- 
ments of isolated divisions. For example, an integrated 
system for processing sales orders might logically include, 
in one machine run, the following: preparation of a ship- 
ping document and sales invoice, updating the inventory 
records so as to reflect the quantity on hand after the sale, 
initiating a back order or purchase order for inventory re- 
plenishment, and preparation of sales statistical data. Once 
modern machine systems are effectively programmed, they 
can perform a variety of data-processing functions with a 
minimum of human intervention. The systems have the 
capacity to make rapid calculations, retain information in 
“memory, “read” and “write,” and make comparisons of 


magnitude for logical routine “decisions.” 
At the present time, we do not have an electronic digital 
computer at the University of Oregon. This can be an in- 


creasingly serious handicap to faculty research on our 
campus, but it does not appear to be critical for the teach- 
ing of data processing at present. Students are assigned 
classroom exercises and a term project involving problem 
recognition and analysis, flow charts of procedures, block 
diagramming of machine operations, and coding programs 
of machine instructions. They are soon impressed with the 
necessity for being logical, complete, and precise in pre- 
paring even a simple machine program that is workable. 
Without a computer, however, students have no way of 
testing or running their prepared programs. While field 
trips to computer installations give them some opportunity 
to observe actual operations, the course is not intended to 
be vocational—for the training of machine operators or 
professional programmers. 

In addition to our course in “Management Information 
Systems,” we hope to make use of electronic computers in 
other courses, such as “Business Policy,” as well as in a 
new graduate course being developed in “Administrative 
Control.” In these courses we hope to introduce students 
to techniques in operations analysis and to bring them to 
grips with management decision-making projects dealing 
with simulated business situations. 

Operations analysis means essentially the application of 
scientific method to provide a quantitative basis for the 
analysis and solution of business problems. Simulation 
might involve setting up in a digital computing system the 
conditions which describe company operations. These con- 
ditions are quantified, in the form of data. On the basis of 
the descriptions and assumptions about the company, the 
computer then makes calculations and produces charts of 
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THE UNIVERSITY AND 
THE BUSINESS COMMUNITY 


Announcements are being mailed members of the Oregon 
State Societly of Certified Public Accountants advising them 
of a Seminar on Management Advisory Services to be held on 
the University of Oregon campus September 14-18. Co-spon- 
sors are the Accounting Department of the University of 
Oregon School of Business Administration and the State 
Society of C.P.A.’s. The seminar will emphasize basic aspects 
of the management consulting activities which are receiving 
increasing attention by practicing public accounts. Inquiries 
should be addressed to Dale S. Harwood, Jr., School of 
Business Administration, University of Oregon. 











information concerning finance, manpower, product move- 
ment, etc. Different management policies and market 
assumptions are tested in an effort to determine their 
effect on company success. The results thus obtained ob- 
viously depend, in part, on the underlying assumptions and 
the degree to which quantification of data is supplemented 
by management judgment. In simulation activities, the 
digital computer system serves as a powerful tool for 
handling, within a relatively short time, large masses of 
data involving many variables, thus permitting the con- 
sideration of alternate solutions and judgment values. One 
example of simulation is that of “gaming,” which is cur- 
rently regarded as a new and fruitful way to teach top- 
management decision making. Those who have attempted 
to use this device indicate that it is a technique with attrac- 
tive possibilities for improved learning experience for both 
the student and the practical businessman. 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Life-Insurance Sales. During May 1959, sales of ordinary life 
insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group and 
wholesale sales under new contract, renewals, dividend additions, 
etc.) were 7 per cent ($2,802,000) lower than in April 1959 but 8 
per cent higher than in May 1958. The national figures showed a 
1 per cent decline in comparison with April 1959 but a 7 per cent 
gain compared with May 1958. 


Cash Receipts from Farm Marketings. The cumulative re- 
ceipts for the first 5 months of 1959 were $117,500,000 which was a 
gain of 4.5 per cent from the 1958 cumulative total of $112,449,000. 
The monthly comparison (in thousands of dollars) follow: 

1958 1959 1958 1959 
Jan. . $29,160 $32,214 July $35,444 aie 
Feb. 21,222 21,170 Aug. 48,586 
Mar. 21,768 23,275 Sept. 60,516 
Apr. 20,732 21,693 Oct. 37,787 
May 19,567 19,148 Nov. 35,286 - 
June 34,604 ect Dec. 26,7281 mae 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 

1958 1959 
Liabilities 
$ 515,000 
909,000 
1,161,000 
497,000 
632,000 
765,000 


Number Liabilities Number 


46 $1,110,000 25 
52 1,550,000 38 
46 818,000 54 
41 698,000 29 
52 1,334,000 42 
32 840,000 25 
46 929,000 
51 1,100,000 
26 423,000 
56 939,000 
37 951,000 
47 616,000 





OREGON STATISTICAL REVIEW 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of June 1958. (No adjustment for seasonal 
variation has been made 1951 = 100.) 

1958 1959 


72. 79.1 

ww acd 79.3 
. 12.2 83.3 
75.2 87.2 
81.0 92.0 
90.0 97.5 


1958 


... 87.9 
.. 97.3 
. 95.6 
92.4 
.. 84.6 
. 82.9 


re 
Aug. 
Sept. 
Oct. 
Nov. 
Dec. 


Jan. 
Feb. 
Mar. 
Apr. 
May 
June 


Construction. The Bureau of Business Research, in cooperation 
with the F. W. Dodge Corporation, reports May 1959 construction 
contracts in Oregon amounting to $37,565,000, 16 per cent below 
May 1958. Comparative data in thousands of dollars follow: 
May 1959 April 1959 
$ 9,981 $ 5,726 

17,004 16,851 
10,580 5,563 


May 1958 
$13,398 
15,756 
15,538 


Totals $37 $28,140 $44,692 
The nonresidential construction involved 937,00 square feet in 
May 1959 and 991,000 square feet in May 1958. The 1,340 residential 
units for which contracts were made in May 1959 involved 1,623,000 
square feet; in May 1958, the data showed 1,589,000 square feet for 


BANK 


Nonresidential 
Residential 
Public works & utilities 


.565 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. 


Oregon 


Portland area (Multnomah, tite Clackamas, Columbia counties) 
Mid-Willamette Valley (Polk, Benton, Linn, Marion, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties) 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia River (Sherman, Hood River, Wasco, Gilliam, Wheeler counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 7 
Central Oregon (Deschutes, Jefferson, Crook counties) .. 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Grant, Wallowa, Union counties) . 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


893 units. Five-month totals for 1959 reveal that the value of build- 
ing contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 
12 per cent lower than in 1958. For the 11 western states (again 


excluding public works and utilities), 
total for 1959 was 23 per cent higher than the 1958 total: 
United States, the 1959 total was 22 per cent above 1958. 


the cumulative five-month 


for the 


Lumber. The figures below cover the Douglas-fir area of the 
Pacific Northwest. They were supplied by the West Coast Lum- 
bermen’s Association and are in thousands of feet, board measure. 

June 1959 


weekly production 
weekly 


orders, 


Ay erage 
\verage orders 
Unfilled 


Lumber 


end of month 


inventory, end of month 


172,783 
144,498 
578,954 
825,995 


Ma y 1959 


170,662 
188,272 
734,729 
857,316 


June 1958 


158,530 
159,088 
570,575 
1,007 ,349 


Employment. Figures on employment are supplied monthly by 
the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commission in 


Salem. The latest figures are as follows: 


Lumber & wood products 
Food & kindred products 
Other manufacturing 


Total manufacturing 


Contract construction 
Retail trade 
Government 


Other nonmanufacturing 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment 


DEBITS 


Bank debits 


Number of 
Banks Debits 


Vay 1959 
$1,909,326,704 $1, 
1,198,651,.710 ] 
225,314,340 
34,864,965 
189,365,372 
91,436,318 
27 899,826 
29,217,936 
29,492 .836 
37,231,058 
27 899,826 
20.483 .187 


Debits 
Reporting June 1959 
185 .976.062.309 
58 .249,168.521 
0 220,659,255 
36,409,694 
191,259,821 
100,550,794 
20,392,924 
32,203,511 
32,349,646 
38,835,021 
26,392,924 
21,001,155 


June 1959 
78,200 
23.300 
50,800 


152,300 


24,900 
77,500 
89,700 
153,100 


345,200 
497 ,500 


Ma y 19 9 


79,800 
17,700 
49,900 


143,400 


24,400 
75,900 
90,100 
149,700 


340,100 
183,500 


June 1958 
72,900 
25,600 
45,100 


143,600 


26,000 
76,000 
88,400 
150,800 


341,200 
184,800 


are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity.’’ The Bureau of Business Research collects bank debits from 185 banks and branches monthly. 

June 1959 
Compared with 
Vay 1959 June 1958 


Debits 
June 1958 


700,914,835 


.099, 802 588 


193 369,053 
32,563 977 
148,450,009 
73,953,034 
24,308,327 
28,928,481 
26,360 567 
30,398,511 
24,308,327 
16,984,984 


+16.2 
+13.6 
+14.1 
+11.8 
+28.8 
+ 36.0 
+ 8.6 
+11.3 
+22.7 
+27.8 
+ 8.6 


+23 .6 


BUILDING PERMITS 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken, in interpreting these data, to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


New 
Residential 
June 1959 
151,000 . 
22.000 
56,00 
89,200 
242,000 
199.660 
68,300 9, 
136,600 
70,000 
90 000 
57,000 25, 
289,000 
8,600 
35,000 l, 
2,202,800 
28,460 
270,900 
13,244 36, 
35,000 
694,580 31 
159,799 
1,050,792 
690 ,656 56, 
2,384,170 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 

Coos Bay 

Corvallis 

Eugene 

Grants Pass 

Hillsboro 

Klamath Falls 

La Grande 

McMinnville 

Medford 

North Bend 
Pendleton... 

Portland 

Roseburg. 

Salem 

Springfield 

The Dalles siicailitaiiaie 
Clackamas County. 
Douglas County... 
Lane County_.._______ 
Marion County 
Multnomah County 
Wasco County 

J12 other communities 


1,389,089 


Additions, 
Alterations 
residential & Repairs 

June 1959 June 1959 
273.266 s 28,253 

53.050 7,350 

10.550 41,950 

,970 

,850 

179 
2,350 
3,200 

715 
7,379 
5,868 

,300 


New Non- 
Totals T otals 
Vay 1959 June 1958 

249.2 . 39,300 
129.600 56,390 
156,250 70,744 
88,500 74,947 
377,150 , 189,506 
591,530 ,531,743 
39,150 33,200 
231,612 154,025 
405,684 194,490 
93.351 20,606 
64,430 194,150 
362,400 518,023 
73,617 32,990 
90 B02 80,777 
324,705 7,378,075 
82.313 104,574 
688,185 476,646 
102,032 76,344 
96,900 160,949 
708,970 986.845 
215,226 68,108 
,109,155 841,013 
81,2: 828.,: 746,494 1,295,470 
121,7 2,919,2 3,797 320 4,072,485 
2,5 2.5 10,400 18,700 
442.651 2,844,882 2,225,167 


T otals 
June 1959 
$52,519 $ 
83,000 
108,500 
94,170 
,989,625 
,199.839 
109,850 
142,000 
138, 715 
158.2 
88.2 
O11, 
211, 
60.: 
06,7 
243, 
162.: 
98,7 
162, 
759,325 
184, 
431 


2.316.775 
°84,000 
200 
2,200 
8,000 
10,875 
$25 
696,600 
169,218 
500 
160 
,000 
150 
114 
103,350 
.915 
$22,904 
269,018 
500 
351 


, 385, 
186 
6l, 


113, 


493 











Total $10.7 


63,850 








$2,588,391 $17,879,928 $22,895,267 
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